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Die Journalisten give the reading 'Zeitung,' bo 
that the difficulty seems to have escaped the 
attention of at least six editors of the play, if not 
more. 

C. H. Ibebshofp. 
Cornell University. 



SOME UNPUBLISHED NOTES OP LOBD 
MACAULAY. 



On April 14, 1713, the initial performance of 
Addison's Goto was given at the Drury Lane 
theatre. Cibber states that he had read four acts 
of the play as early as 1703, and that he had 
desired to produce it at that time, but Addison's 
diffidence and his fear of failure deterred him 
from submitting his tragedy to the verdict of the 
public and it was only at the insistance of his 
friends that he finally allowed the tragedy to be 
presented. 1 The names of these friends we do not 
know, but they were undoubtedly Whig leaders, 
for with the actors and managers of his day Ad- 
dison was not on intimate terms, and moreover 
many of his Toiler and Spectator papers on the 
theatre are marked by the severe strictures they 
contain on the lack of art and the low moral tone 
of the London stage. The town was not far wrong 
when it decided that the production of Cato was 
in part dictated by political considerations, and 
that the tragedy was in substance a stage sermon 
on liberty, a liberty which would be lost, the 
Whigs believed, if the Tory principles prevailed. 

The Tories managed their case with character- 
istic cleverness. Instead of hissing the play as a 
Whig production, they applauded it roundly, and 
Bolingbroke calling to his box Barton Boothe, 
who took the r61e of Cato, presented him with a 
purse of fifty guineas for defending liberty against 
a perpetual dictator, obviously meaning that Caesar, 
the opponent of liberty, resembled the Duke of 
Marlborough, the idol of the Whigs. As if to 
answer this, keys to the play were published in 
which the reader is informed that not Csesar but 



the heroic Cato represents the Duke of Marl- 
borough "famous for his success in war but also 
for his admirable sedateness and presence of mind 
Jn time of battle." In a Prologue to Cato (1717) 
Thomas Fitzgerald well expressed the situation : 

'Twas worth remark with how much heat and rage, 
When first our Cato graced the British stage, 
Contending parties all his words applied, 
And strove to lift the patriot on their side ; 
Kay, by how natural an application 
He chimed with every faction of the nation. 
Of Freedom he asserts the glorious cause ; 
Straight rung the theatre with Whig applause. 
Short joy ! for in ten lines he changed the story, 
And ranted like a hot tantivy Tory : 
Fiercely exclaimed, from Generals for life, 
From standing legions springs our civil strife. 

Not only was Addison favoured with the applause 
of both parties, but he was most fortunate in the 
actors who interpreted his lines. Cato was played 
by Barton Boothe, a tragedian gifted with a superb 
stage presence and endowed with poetic imagina- 
tion ; the r61e of Marcia, Cato's daughter, was 
taken by Nance Oldfield, the most popular actress 
of the day ; while Cibber, Wilks, and Powell 
were cast for important parts. It is not surprising 
that Cato, though produced at the end of the sea- 
son, ran for thirty-five nights. In June the com- 
pany visited Oxford, and Gbber in his Apology 
gives a most interesting account of the enthusiastic 
reception of the play by the undergraduates who 
crowded the house for three performances, for he 
observes that at this University town "A great 
deal of that false, flashy wit, and forced humour, 
which has been the delight of our Metropolitan 
multitude, was only rated at its bare, intrinsic 
value. Applause was not to be purchased there 
but by the true sterling, the Sal Atticum of a 
Genius. Shakespear and Jonson had there a sort 
of Classical authority." * Evidently the under- 
graduate taste has changed. 

Cato, then, is to be regarded as one of the most 
striking successes of the eighteenth century drama. 
In twelve years it ran through eleven editions, it 
was the first English play to be translated into 
both French and Italian, and Voltaire but re- 
echoed the popular opinion in his well known 
statement that "the first English writer who 



x An Apology for the Life of Mr. Cottey Gibber, chapter xiv. 2 Chapter xiv. 
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composed a regular tragedy and infused a spirit 
of elegance through every part of it was the illus- 
trious Mr. Addison." 

n. 

In 1835 Macaulay was in Calcutta, President of 
the Committee on Public Instruction and Presi- 
dent of the Law Commission appointed to frame 
a criminal code for India ; and though he took up 
this arduous work with characteristic energy, he 
still found time for his reading. In the British 
Museum is a three volume edition of The Miscel- 
laneous Works in Verse and Prose of the Late Right 
Honourable Joseph Addison, Esq., London, 1766, 
which Macaulayreadat this time ; the exact dates 
which he jotted down being May 27th and 28th, 
1835. On the margins of this edition he has 
made, as was his custom, many notes in pencil 
which are now so faded and illegible that it is 
somewhat difficult to decipher them. So far as I 
can ascertain, these notes have escaped observa- 
tion, though the Museum catalogue calls attention 
to them. In George Birkbeck Hill's edition of 
Johnson's Lives of the Poets, three of the notes are 
given, under the Life of Addison, but these do not 
concern Goto* Sir George Otto Trevelyan, in 
answer to my inquiry as to whether these notes 
had been printed, could send me no information 
on the subject. As showing Macaulay's unbiassed 
opinion of the tragedy, they are of interest and I 
give them as I transcribed them. 

When he made these comments, Macaulay was 
in a mood to be favourably impressed by Addi- 
son's writings, for at the end of the Drummer, 
which he read the same day as Cato, he has this 
curious bit of eulogy. "I admire this comedy 
extremely. It is Addison's all over — full of deli- 
cate humour and amiable feeling. The fun is 
never coarse, the sentimental passages are never 
ranting or mawkish. I am convinced that if he 
had cultivated his talent for the drama he would 
have surpassed any Comedy writer since the days 
of James the First. I like this play far better 
than any of Congreve's, Sheridan's, Farquhar's, 
or Vanbrugh's. An odd taste, perhaps. But so 
it is." With such a valuation of Addison's dra- 
matic gifts, we turn to Cato. 

'Vol. n, pp. 106-107. 



The tragedy opens with a dialogue between 
Cato's sons, Marcus and Portius (both in love 
with Lucia), in which Marcus, among other mat- 
ters, informs his brother that 

Passion unpitied, and successless love 
Plant daggers in my heart, and aggrevate 
My other griefs. Were but my Lucia kind I 

Against this passage Macaulay has written the 
brief but expressive word "Bah I " A few lines 
further in this scene Portius points out Juba, a 
Numidian chief : 

Behold yon Juba .... 

He loves our sister Marcia, greatly loves her. 

The comment on these lines runs: "Unnatural. 
A Boman noble would as soon have thought of 
marrying his sister to a Moorish horse as to a 
Moorish Prince I " At the end of scene three is 
the comment : "Dennis's criticisms have a good 
deal of truth in them." After scene four is writ- 
ten : " The style is not easy enough for the drama, 
but there is considerable merit in this scene." 
The first act ends with the following simile : 

So the pure limpid stream when foul with stains 
Of rushing torrents, and descending rains, 
Works itself clear, and as it runs refines ; 
Till by degrees, the floating mirror shines, 
Keflects each flower that on the border grows, 
And a new Heaven in its fair bosom shows. 

Macaulay writes : "A pretty simile but dread- 
fully out of place. Good heaven, what a contrast 
between this play and one of Shakespeare's." 
Without quoting further from the play, his com- 
ments explain themselves. Act II, scene 1, 
"Most of the debate is very heavy." Sem- 
pronius's speech in this scene, "My voice is still 
for war," is praised in the sentence "This is 
worthy of Lucan." Scene 2, " This I used when 
a boy to think the finest scene in the play. We 
shall see." Scene 3, "A fine piece of stilted con- 
versation. ' ' Scene 5, ' ' There is considerable skill 
in this scene." At the very end of this scene he 
writes, " Very good. There is more dramatic art 
in this scene than in any other in the play." In 
scene 6, the speech of Sempronius beginning 
"Thou hast seen Atlas," has the brief comment 
"Kant." In this mood, the scenes in Act III 
are dismissed with the words "Stupid trash," 
' ' Trash, " " Exquisitely absurd, " " Stuff. ' ' The 
first three scenes of Act IV are characterized as 
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"Abominable twadle," "Nonsensical bombast," 
"Foolish nonsense." The fourth scene, where 
Cato meets the body of his son Marcus, fallen in 
battle, is praised in the sentence "This is the 
finest part of the play. Lucan might have writ- 
ten it." Cato's famous soliloquy on immortality, 
in the opening scene of Act V, is simply marked 
down the side of the page, without comment. At 
the close of the last scene is written "There is 
plenty of fine declamation in the play and one or 
two good dramatic touches, but it is even colder 
and duller and more turgid than I thought — the 
love scenes quite unbearable." 

In July, 1843i eight years after he had made 
these amusingly pungent notes on Cato, Macaulay 
published his essay on Addison, a piece of writing 
that has done as much to establish firmly Addi- 
son's reputation as his own Tatlers and Spectators. 
While it would be absurd to take these pencil jot- 
tings too seriously, Macaulay had not forgotten 
them entirely. On Addison's poem to Sir God- 
frey Kneller he had written in 1835 "Wonder- 
fully ingenious. Neither Cowley nor Butler ever 
surpassed, I do not remember that they ever 
equalled it." In his essay on Addison, he ob- 
serves : "In wit, properly so called, Addison was 
not inferior to Cowley or Butler. No single Ode 
of Cowley's contains so many happy analogies as 
are crowded into the lines to Sir Godfrey Kneller. ' ' 
Turning to the remarks on Cato in the essay, it is 
somewhat surprising to find the following opinion : 

"About the merits of the piece which had so 
extraordinary an effect, the public, we suppose, 
has made up its mind. To compare it with the 
masterpieces of the Attic stage, with the great 
English dramas of the time of Elizabeth, or even 
with the productions of Schiller's manhood, would 
be absurd indeed. Yet it contains excellent dia- 
logue and declamation, and, among plays, fash- 
ioned on the French model, must be allowed to 
rank high ; not indeed with Athalie or Saul ; but, 
we think, not below Cinna, and certainly above 
any other English tragedy of the same school, 
above many of the plays of Corneille, above many 
of the plays of Voltaire and Alfieri, and above 
some plays of Racine. Be this as it may, we have 
little doubt that Cato did as much as the Tatlers, 
Spectators, and Freeholders united, to raise Addi- 
son's fame among his contemporaries." 

Here speaks not the critic, but the eulogist of 
Addison, for all discussion of the play on its own 



merits is carefully avoided. Readers of Cato, 
despite their admiration for the author of the De 
Coverley papers, will feel that though these dis- 
connected notes reflect in their severity a mood 
which prevents us from considering them too 
curiously, they yet show a true realization of the 
faults of this once popular drama, and contain in 
their very bluntness an impartial criticism lacking 
in the carefully considered periods of the famous 



Edward B. Reed. 



Yah College. 



CERVANTES AS A DRAMATIST. 
I. The Intebltjdes. 

In 1615, — with approval of July 3, — Cervantes 
published eight plays and the same number of 
interludes. In the prologue the author states 
that some years previous he had an opportunity 
of returning to his former leisure, and so he set 
about writing plays. But, as theatre-managers 
declined to buy his dramatic works, he consigned 
them to a chest, condemning all, as he says, to 
perpetual silence. Meanwhile, a bookseller-pub- 
lisher (librero) told Cervantes that he would buy 
the plays if a prominent theatre-manager (autor 
de titulo) had not assured him that much could 
be expected from Cervantes' prose, — a statement 
that would be made only after the publication of 
Don Quixote, 1605, — but from his verse, nothing ! 
Whereat the would-be dramatist was sorely grieved 
and lamented on the change of times and tastes. 
But he glanced over his plays and interludes, and, 
concluding that they were not wholly unworthy of 
publication, sold them at a reasonable price. ' ' I 
took the money," says the author, "meekly, 
without having to higgle with actors (jecUantes)." 
Cervantes, hidalgo as he was, manifested uncom- 
mon sensitiveness in such matters. In theAdjunta 
al Parnaso, Pancracio says to him, "Why are 
your plays and interludes not acted on the 
stage?" To which Cervantes replies, "because 
theatre-managers do not seek me, and I do not 
seek them." It seems incredible that some such 
good friend of his, among actors, as Pedro de 



